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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES MOVE FOB VIETNAM FEACE 
ORGANIZING CONFERENCE AT 
STATUES HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1967 



HENRY E. NILES, CO-CHAIRMAN 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES MOVE FOR VIETNAM PEACE 



Good morning.' I am Henry Niles, Co-Chairman from Balti- 
more.* Beside ms is Harold Willens, Co-Chairman from Los 
Angeles. Welcome to the kick-off meeting of BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
MOVE FOR VIETNAM PEACE. 

This organisation consists exclusively of Business execu- 
tives opposed to the war in Vietnam. We feel that the risks we 
are running and the price we are paying are out of proportion 
to any possible gain for the South Vietnamese, for the United 
States or for the world. 

As business executives we must be flexible in meeting 
conditions which often turn out to be quite different from 
what we had expected. When our strategy does not work, we 
c hang e it — or go bankrupt. Our government's strategy in 
Vietnam is not working well. W a urge that it be changed. 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVES MOVE FOR VIETNAM PEACE urges the Pres- 
ident to stop the bombing of North Vietnam, de-escalate the war, 
negotiate with all parties which are now fighting, bring to an 
end American military participation, and effect the earliest 
possible return of American troops. We support the Geneva 
Agreements of 195^* 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVES MOVE FOR VIETNAM PEACE'S objectives 

are: 



1. To press for practical steps toward ending .American 
participation in the Vietnam W&r. 

2. To use the business community's influence in expand- 
ing public support for disengagement. 

* Affiliations are given for identification only. Mr. Niles 
is Chairman of the Board, Baltimore Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Willens is President, Factory Equip- 
ment and Supply Company, Los Angeles, California. 
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3. To emphasize the war's adverse effect on onr economy. 

As soon as those objectives are reached we intend to dis- 
-band — and not bef ore . 

~~ "An Open letter to President Johnson protesting the esca- 
lation of the war in Vietnam, signed by 305 business executives 
was published in the New York Times on May 28 , 19^7 - Since 
then, almost four hundred more executives have signed. Three- 
quarters of these indicated that they were interested in the 
formation of a business executives group opposed to the war. 

BUM is the result. 

We need vision to see the desired goals of peace and se- 
curity and the practical realism to see the obstacles which 
must be overcome. It's an age in which distances are over- 
come. An airplane leaving India early in the morning reaches 
New York before dinner time that night. Or, you can get on a 
plane in Hongkong early one morning and reach Los Angeles the 
night before you started. 

It's an age in which communication is almost instanta- 
neous and TV carries pictures of the healthy and wealthy to the 
starving and the downtrodden. 

It's an age in which population is growing faster than food 
production. 

It's an age in which nuclear weapons are now in position 
and ready to be fired to wipe out vast numbers of humans and 
our Defense Department says there is no sure defense against 
them. 



It's also as age in which science gives us the possibil- 
ities of overcoming hunger and want and in which the deeper 
insight of men of all religions give us the challenge to de- 
velop human brotherhood throughout the world, which, in the 
long run, may he our only defense. 

But today our focus is upon Vietnam. We need a change of 
strategy. Our speakers will emphasize that the idea of total 
victory is an illusion; that we are not letting our hoys down 
when we work to prevent the Administration from sending them to 
"do the job that Asian boys should do"; that most of the South 
Vietnamese want the Americans to go home; and that the war is 
having an adverse effect upon our economy. 
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KAROLD WILIENS , CO-CHMBMAH 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES MOTS SOS VIETNAM PEACE 



/ — 

It has become fashionable to poke fun at Secretary 1 - 
McNamara for his involvement with the Eds el fiasco. The fuh- 
pokers miss the real point. 

Once it was clear the highly-paid experts who designed the 
Edsel had erred (as all humans can), McNamara and his associates 
faced reality, reversed their course, took the financial loss, 
then led the company on to better and bigger things . If they 
had stubbornly refused to believe they could be wrong, the mis- 
take would have been compounded from a loss of money to the 
death of a great corporation. 

imong the top decision-makers responsible for Vietnam 
policy, McNamara Is the only man with a business background, 
to my knowledge. That probably explains his being the only 
one with the guts to admit that a policy for which he was 
partly responsible, hasn't worked. Ee did exactly that, when 
recently telling the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee that 
Hanoi could not be bombed to the negotiating table, even 
thougii that objective was a primary reason justifying the de- 
cision to bomb North Vietnam. 

I do not imply that man from the business world are bless- 
ed with superior wisdom or capability. But they have one thing 
going for them which political and military people seem to lack, 
and right now it is badly needed to get us out of a dilemma 
which is tearing our nation apart, and which could result in 
senseless world conflagration. 

What businessmen have going for them, as indicated by 
Bond's decision to chuck the Edsel and McNamara's candor re- 
garding the foolish dream that we can bomb our way out of the 
Vietnam morass — is self -honesty. Businessmen cannot afford 
the luxury of self-deception, because they are put to the 
daily competitive test of the market place, or its equivalent. 

If they kid themselves about the wisdom of a decision, objec- 
tive reality will quickly jar them out of tneir self-delusion. 
The business man who can't say "I may have been wrong," who 
lacks pragmatic flexibility, either fails to make it or gets 
dragged out of his office as was (literally) Montgomery Ward's 
Sewell Avery. 

What does all this have to do with Vietnam? Everything, 

I believe. 
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The stated objective is negotiated settlement. Th® 
policy has been escalation. Th® 'bombing of the North began 
31 months ago,, Here’s where we stand today: 

■ - r% \ 

1. Eh© North to South troop and material flow (the se-cond 
objective of the bombing) has not been significantly curtailed. 

2. American casualties now exceed those of the South 
Vietnamese and the gap is growing. 

3. In the last eight and one-half months our casualties 
were greater than those of the past six years com- 
bined. 

Despite these astonishing facts, political and military 
leaders blindly clutch at the hope that more of the same will 
somehow achieve the negotiated settlement we want. Business- 
men wouldn't, couldn't do that. Their orientation is such 
that when one policy has been tried and hasn't done the job, 
another replaces it. In this case, de-escalation is the ob- 
vious alternative. There is much to be said for trying it 
without having to guarantee success. Sven a reasonable chance 
of success makes more sense than the mindless paralysis of 
clinging to that which has clearly failed. 

As important stockholders in the great American dream, 
businessmen owe it to themselves and the nation which gives 
them so much, to speak forth at this critical cross-road in 
our history. They know, and all Americans know, that the 
fundamental principles of business decision-making have con- 
tributed much to the progress and enrichment of our country. 
Why, then, should these same useful principles not be made part 
of the policy decisions relating to the costly and dangerous 
Vietnam problem t 

If business executives become actively involved and 
their voices heard, they will be engaging in the highest form 
of patriotism, as well as admirable self-interest. If, on 
the other hand they cop out when their fellow citizens most 
need their leadership, American businessmen will have fully 
deserved the probably dire consequences of their failure to 
act when there was still time to do so. 
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THE HONORABLE THRUSTON B. MORTON 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 



The last three years have witnessed a disastrous decline 
in the effectiveness of American foreign policy. The root__cause 
of the trouble is the bankruptcy of our position in Vietnam. 

The ramifications of the tragic decision to commit United 
States forces in strength to an Asian ground war are everywhere 
evident. A crisis of confidence and credibility threatens to 
undermine the nation's hopes for economic and social progress 
here at home. Around the world, American principles and pro- 
grams are suspect, by friend ana foe alike. 

The Americanization of the conflict in Vietnam! has creat- 
ed a kind of myopia that prevents the Administration from ef- 
fectively coping with major problems elsewhere. The number one 
priority of United States foreign policy must be to reach an 
accord with the Soviet Union. 

The world's two mightiest powers have no alternative to 
developing a set of ground rules that will prevent holocaust, 
and permit peaceful progress, however bitterly competitive. 
Vietnam stands in the way I 

In Europe, a revolution of independence challenges Amer- 
ican initiative, but Vietnam stands in the way. In Latin 
America a revolution of rising populations and rising expec- 
tations threatens the future of our own continent. More imag- 
ination and energy must he devoted to these areas — vital to 
our national interest — but Vietnam stands in the way. 

On the domestic front, apprehension and misunderstanding 
of our involvement in Southeast Asia are contributing to a 
dangerous political polarization. Extremists of the left and 
right are poised to destroy our basic social fabric, while men 
of reason are reduced to answering "after Vietnam."* 

How did we reach this impasse? And where do we go from 

here? 



President Eisenhower warned in his "Farewell Address" of 
the dangers of too much power and too much influence in the 
hands of a 'military-industrial complex'. I believe that 
President Johnson was brainwashed by this power center as early 
as 1961 when, as Vice President, he ventured to Saigon on a 
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fact-finding mission. I 'believe he has been mistakenly commit- 
ted to a military solution in Vietnam for the past five years — 
with only a brief pause during the election campaign of 1964 to 
brainwash the American people with 'the war in Vietnam ought to 
be fought by Asian boys.' 

If the President of the United States has been mistaken, 
so have I. In early 1965 when the President began to escalate 
the war, I supported the increased American military involve- 
ment. I was wrong. 1 

While I believed then that we should not telegraph our 
punches, as the President's program of gradual or phased step- 
up clearly did, I have grave doubts today that any military 
action, then or now, would have decisively influenced the con- 
flict. 

The basic mistake of the Administration has been its fail- 
ure to give proper emphasis to the political nature of the war 
in Vietnam. And the basic but overwhelming reality in Vietnam 
today is that a political victory may well be out of reach. 

I am convinced that further military escalation and an 
additional United States military commitment will not obtain 
our objectives of peace in Vietnam. I am convinced that un- 
less we gradually and, if necessary, unilaterally reduce the 
scope of our military involvement we may well destroy the very 
society we sought to save. 

The President has said the war 'is worth the price. 1 
There is absolutely no indication that the Vietnamese agree. 

They want peace period! 

We face a clear dilemma. Can we accomplish in Vietnam the 
limited objective we want and, at the same time, provide the 
Vietnamese with the security they want? The simple brutal truth 
is : No! 



Therefore, we must decide -- without delay — on a course 
of political and diplomatic action that offers some hope of 
settlement. We must make it crystal clear to the American 
people that there is no military solution in Vietnam. We 
must put an immediate ceiling on further U. S. military action 
and open up every possible avenue toward negotiations. 

None of our options will be painless, but who would claim 
that present policies have been without pain. 
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None of our options will be cheap, but who would claim 
that present policies have not been costly. 

There have been alternatives offered before that have 
been rejected out of hand as too painful and too dear. But in 
retrospect, these lost opportunities have looked like bargains 
once the chances to take advantage- of them have passed us by. 

I believe it would be a national, and indeed an inter- 
national, tragedy if the Administration permits any further 
suggestions for an end to the war to pass by unexamined and 
unexplored. 

With absolutely no claims to expertise or originality, I 
believe the United States should consider the following: 

1. An immediate cessation of all bombing of North Vietnam . 
I do not share, at this time, the concern of many that missions 
close to the border of China present a grave risk of inter- 
vention. I do not question the effectiveness of the bombing of 
the North upon the war in the South. I believe that an inaefi- 
nite bombing halt just might encourage Hanoi to talk, and I 
believe we must give it a try. 

2. An end to all search and destroy missions . The price 
has not been worth the accomplishments. And the price every- 
day goes up. Furthermore, the cost in civilian casualties and 
disruptions only adds to the growing disaffection of the Viet- 
namese population toward their American 'saviors. 1 

3. A gradual concentration of effort to secure the coast- 
al and population centers of South Vietnam where a vast major- 
ity of the people live. This can and must be accomplished with 
a substantial reduction in American troop strength. The 'over- 
presense 1 of our forces has contributed to a mounting tide of 
anti-Americanism among the Vietnamese populace. 

4 . Increa s ed pressure upon the Saigon government to nego- 
tiate and to institute widespread reform . The only hope for 
any form of representative government or any kind of civil 
order lies basically with the Vietnamese and their leaders — 
the present regime and the NUT. We can encourage reform, but 
we cannot impose a military occupation or a colonial govern- 
ment . 



5. An internal and regional settlement . The thrust to- 
ward negotiations, toward a cease-fire, and toward a long 
range solution to the conflict that has torn the entire Indo- 
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Chinese peninsula: asunder for a generation has to "be initiated 
locally. A climate for talks : between South Vietnamese and 

South Vietnamese, between North and South, between Laos, Cam- 
bodia, North and South Vietnam and Thailand, between the free, 
neutral and Communist nations of Asia, must be developed by 
Asians themselves. We must do more to encourage^ them. 

I devoutly wish that the United Nations had the will and 
the wherewithall to accomplish this task, but such is unfor- 
tunately not the case. It is apparent that a return to Geneva 
is probably out of the question. Perhaps there is still hope 
that a regional or All-Asian peace conference, without outside 
involvement, could set the stage for meaningful local initiative 
toward peace and progress. 

6. The Administration should precisely state to Hanoi and 
the world that our unilateral disengagement seeks an appropriate 
response . Let there be no doubt, in any quarter, that while we 
will take the first steps down the long and tortuous road to- 
ward peace in Vietnam, we pray for an equally peaceful response. 
Let there be no doubt upon whose shoulders will lie the re- 
sponsibility for continued chaos and devastation, should our 
efforts fail. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Question: What is the Government's latest position on having 

the Viet Cong in the negotiation? 

Senator Morton: I understand from some of my former colleagues 

in the Department of State that we are willing in a negotiation 
to have the Viet Cong there. In fact, a negotiation would be 
meaningless without them because you have two wars: the civil 

war and the wax between the North and South. Our role in a 
negotiation is not completely clear to me because the primary 
parties should, be the Viet Cong and the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment in Saigon and the North Vietnamese Government in Hanoi. 

Question: Prom your remarks I feel that if the North Vietnam- 

ese do not accept some sort of conditions the results are going 
to be frightful „ Are you iu favor of ceasing the bombing in- 
definitely and sitting down to talk it over without any con- 
ditions? 

Senator Morton: Our involvement is complex. I personally 

feel that our western defense perimeter, as outlined by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the late John Foster Dulles, is an island 
chain in the Pacific. That doesn’t mean we don't have re- 
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sponsibilities in other parts of the world. Partially with 
mj urging, and I admitted my mistake, we have gotten so heav- 
ily involved we can't send an armada over there and then just 
pull out. That won't bring about negotiations. 

Question: Do you stand behind General Gavin's theory? 

Senator Morton: I think General Gavin and I are in :agree- 

ment overall but not necessarily in detail. In his position, 
the enclaves are mostly along the seacoast. I want to see us 
quit this hunt and destroy business and try to secure the 
twenty percent of the area where eighty percent of the people 
live. This is not necessarily along the seacoast but includes 
Saigon and so forth. 

Question: Would you comment on what effect the war in Vietnam 

is having on our economy in tne U.S.t 

Senator Morton: You businessmen know a lot more about this 

than I do! I don't think it is having too much effect on the 
economy. I do think it is preventing us from doing things 
that we have to do in certain areas. I don't know the actual 
tie-in between Detroit and Newark with Vietnam, but in the 
minds of the public there is a psychological association. 

W e are spending two and one-half billion dollars a month in 
Vietnam and we near- that for a billion dollars a year we might 
have prevented such a riot. 

No war is popular, but this is an unpopular war. In th© 
Korean situation we gave President Truman all kinds of standby 
powers and he used many of tnem. W e raised excise and income 
taxes; the people in this country felt that war. Here we have 
a civil war behind us and a fighting war in front of -os . Yet 
everyone of you are doing fin®, making money, doing just about 
as well as you have ever done. No one feels this war unless he 
.has a loved on® there. Th® families of the half million men 
over there of course feel this war. I have talked to many who 
.nave lost loved ones there and it is a harrowing experience. 

In the last three months a change has come over this 
country; a feeling of frustration about this war. I can only 
account for it in two ways: (l) There is a psychological assoc- 

.Lation between the troubles we have had in th® urban areas and 
the price we are paying for this war; and (2) Secretary Jowler 
is on Capitol Hill everyday asking for a 10$ tax raise. 
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Question; What is the temper of Congress on permitting free 
sad open debate and especially on reasserting its perogatives 
on foreign policy? Ton see how quickly the Senate establish- 
ment took to Senator Case when he criticized tne President's 
policy in Vietnam. 

Senator Morton: There is a lot of free and open debate in 

the Senate. Clifford Case spoke out with a motive of patri- 
otism and complete sincerity. I don't tnink the establish- 
ment jumping on him should be taken too seriously. You vote 
with the majority and you ar® in the establishment, and the 
nest day you vote the other way and you axe not in the es- 
tablishment. 

With regard to Congress reasserting its role in the 
field of foreign affairs, constitutionally what is it? In 
the House of Bepresentatives until lend-lease came along in 
the late 193&-39 ao one wanted to be on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. low, next to the Appropriations and Ways and 
Means Committees it is the most sougnt after committee in 
the House. Appropriations implements such of our foreign 
policy. 

The Senate *s role in foreign affairs has been neg- 
ative. We could turn down a treaty or we could refuse to 
confirm a Secretary of State or an Ambassador. I suppose 
the most historical example is when the Senate turned down 
President Wilson's League of Nations treaty. But today be- 
cause we are engaged in programs affecting foreign policy tnat 
requires funding, tn® role of the Congress is somewhat changed. 
Basically, foreign policy is still much up to the President. 
Many of us disagree with the President on the conduct of the 
war in Vietnam. Whan the appropriation bill came up I got 
letters saying,, "Why don't you make your opposition manifest 
by voting against the 'defense appropriation bill'f Three 
members of tne Senate did vote against that bill but 1 can't. 

We have haJLf a million man in Vietnam. I feel it is not their 

fault that they are there. Surely I am not going to vote in 
a demagogic way to reduce or restrict the support of those men. 
I think this goes for the Congress by and large. In this 
country you nave got to have cooperation between these two 
great branches of Government, the Administration and Legis- 
lative, to get anywhere. The only way you are going to cut 

expenses is when the two team up together and try to do it. 

Question: If tne Administration continues to ignore us and 

go on tne same way, what do you envision is likely to happen? 
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Senator Morton: I think the Administration is going to re- 

spond. If not, tne American people will speak out through 
the ballot bos. 

Question: Howard Tucker recently reported that the Viet- 

namese, both North and South, are tired of war and want peace 
regardless of whether they have a Communist or democratic 
form of government. If the elections were held at this time. 
Ho Cni Minn would win the election and he is still the nation- 
al popular leader of the country. General Eisenhower thought 
Ho Chi Minh would have won in an election of 195b- Tucker 
said the Viet Cong controls seventy-five percent of the real 
estate in South Vietnam and also tne NLF is composed mainly 
of the South Vietnamese rather than the North. If Tucker's 
statements are true, are we not supporting & minority in 
Vietnam and if so, why must we spend more billions there 
when we have a minority at home? 

Senator Morton: Although I don't know exactly, Mr. Tucker's 

figures of seventy-five percent, perhaps eighty percent, of 
the area, are reasonably correct. Even though Ho Chi Minh is 
a Communist — he is (trained in Moscow), and a dictator — he 
has his domestic political problems in bringing his people 
to the negotiating table when bombs are bursting within sight 
of hundreds of thousands in Hanoi and Haiphong. Do you know 
that he is considered the George Washington of his country in 
the minds of many South Vietnamese as well as North Viet- 
namese? He fought the Japanese in the occupation. H® 
fought the Drench, and here we are in tne same position. 

The only tning that is saving us from being considered just 
as colonial as the Drench is that we have twenty percent 
Negro troops there. 
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BEAH ADMIRAL ARNOLD E. TRUE, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 
PROEESSOR OP METEOROLOGY 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
LA HONDA, CALIFORNIA 



Like 
Lillies. 
Academy, 
stitution 
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Senator Morton, I am another of those Kentucky hill- 
J 1 t PUt shoeson me and sent me to the Naval 

uY® ^ oath 1 0 support and deferid the Con- 

of the United States against all enemies / foreign and 
I consider that this oath is still binding and that 
the reasons I am here today. 



J? V Y rr° Speak Very briefl V about the education of 
th ® United Stat es about this Vietnam W a r, — i n 

the Vi^ r ^ P ° liC5r as a wh ole, because I think that 

the Vietnam War is only one part and there are many Vietnams 

ic- Then -n r 6 SOinS t0 be SOme shortl V in South Amer- 
Jr* Wlll J e others ln Southeast Asia and various other 

P^ts of the world, including Africa. Unless we get a change 

^r 0 L° r f en J°^ Cy . there Wl11 ° ne 7ietnam £fter mother. 

iminne r aim 18 to take care of this war, it is also 

important to airect our foreign policy so as to avoid rein- 
volvement in a. lot of future Vietnams. The public until verv 
recent months has supported this war because it is the habit' V 
the c,« 12e « of the United States to support theix gorerient 

« n r th^ “h J he V 3eCret '" ry » f s ‘ate under the nssuro- 
tion that they have the facts and they know best. 

If one examines the situation closely, one finds a tre- 
nendons variation bet.een the slogans and the facts between 
vntat we say ana what we do. Alan Payton, writing in the 
Sa turday Revi ew, said that men can create tremendous noble 
slogans and shout them aloud while at the same time doing ig_ 

s°ouJ a S T® isn °- le the £Ctions the louder the 

great de^l on tl l slo S^- ^is war has been conducted a 
great deal on the basis of slogans. A long time ago Thomas 

e^erson said, the fate of democratic government hands' on the 

selves^ 3 TUs I£f J ltizens Can and will think for them- 
c fr ,*■ I think is doing so. There are still many 

citizens who neea to be educated and need to be asked to thi'2 
for themselves on the basis of facts and not slogans. 

° ne of ° ur first slogans is "commitment." We hear again 
anc a 6 ain that we have a commitment in Vietnam. The Consti 

S^xecutlJJ f ° reien relati0ns sha11 conducted bv 

the Executive department of the Government with the advice ‘ 

and consent of the W,. I «* find no record itafS 
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Senate has ever advised or consented to the Vietnam War or to 
our involvement in it. At the same time I do find a record 
that the Senate has consented and approved our adherence to the 
charter of the United Nations hut this Vietnam involvement is a 
violation of that charter. 

Another slogan is our commitment to the " free world , 11 that 
we fight to support the free world against the world in slavery. 
If you examine some of the free world that we support, you can 
find that one example is Greece, which seems to he occupied /now 
hy a tight military dictatorship. Another example of the free 
world is Taiwan. I was in Taiwan fairly recently. Every third 
man is in the secret police for one of the tightest dictator- 
ships that I have ever seen. I doubt if Mao Tse Tung's dicta- 
torship in Hed China is any tighter than the dictatorship of 
Chiang Kai Shek in Taiwan. In Thailand we again talk about the 
"free world." Thailand is another military dictatorship. So 
is Haiti. I could go on and on. Please examine these examples 
of the "free world" that ve are supporting. They are perhaps 
non- Communis t . That is about as far as our inquiry into the 
freedom goes. 

Another slogan is that our " national honor " is involved 
in Vietnam. In an editorial in the Saturday Eyening Post , 

Norman Cousins said the President is indeed right when he says 
that our national honor is at stake in Vietnam, because things 
are being done in Vietnam that are dishonorable and inconsist- 
ent with the meaning of American history. 

Another slogan is that this war is necessary to our 
national security . Many times I have heard people say we must 
fight the Communists there or we will fight them here. This is 
a complete mythology. Can anyone envision Ho Chi Minh bring- 
ing his two or three little Junks and torpedo boats to attack 
the coast of the United States? Or even China for that matter? 
China has no navy, nor an effective air force as yet — this is 
not to say what she will have in the future. There is certain- 
ly no stake of national security. V e hear that if Vietnam falls, 
according to the domino theory, all of Southeast Asia will fall 
and then the Philippines and Indonesia, and then Australia and 
New Zealand. There is absolutely no evidence to back up this 
assumption. If any Communist nation ever tries to attack Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, they must do it across water, where the 
United States Navy ana United Ste.tes Air Force can be complete- 
ly effective in blocking any move that could be made now or in 
the conceivable future. I can't say what will happen seventv— 
five or even fifty years from now. Perhaps then China will have 
a navy that could cross the ocean and, as Time Magazine says. 
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turn the Pacific into a Chinese or Red. lake. But this is far 
in the future. I sometimes doubt if the future will extend 
that far. 



Another slogan is the prevention of a bigger war . You 
don't prevent a bigger war by engaging in a bigger war. The 
things we are doing now are leading directly into a bigger war 
We are dropping bombs on the border of Chins.. While a "great 
many authorities think there is no chance of Chinese interven- 
tion I am not so sure. A great many authorities -thotjght that 
China would not intervene in Korea. Yet China intervened in 
Korea under circumstances far less favorable than exist now for 

her intervention in Vietnam. They have already offered I 

believe sincerely — to send troops to aid North Vietnam. Up 
to date Ho Chi Minh has turned them down because the Chinese 
are traditional enemies of the North Vietnamese and Ho Chi Minh 
does not want the Chinese any more than he wants us there. But 
before we can gain a military victory, before North Vietnam will 
fold up, the Chinese will come over. That would be ny predic- 
tion. They say the reason China won't come is because thev are 
having internal troubles. That is quite true. But as you know 
dictators have often found that you can help internal troubles 
and you can unite your people by engaging in a foreign war 
Consequently our giving opportunities for Chinese intervention 
might do the very thing that we don't want, namely to heal all 
the internal troubles in China and unite the Chinese in a holy 
war against the United States. If this occurs then our half 
million troops in South Vietnam will be in real trouble. Now 
we have more or less a master hand. But suppose that a million 
Chinese pour across those borders to add their force to those 
of the. Vietnamese, which are not inconsiderable, there is the 
possibility of a tremendous massacre or a Dunkirk. We couldn't 
pour in troops from here to resist the three million man Chi- 
nese army plus their ten million militiamen. So these are the 
chances we are taking. 

„ ne &lect the fact that Russia's commitments to support 

i!?rth Vietnam are just as strong as our commitments to South 
' letnarn, if not stronger. Russia is giving support to an in- 
creasing extent. Kosygin has just said that as we escalate he 
wil. escalate his support. S 0 we are led on and on to this 
bigger war \>e axe trying to prevent. 

another slogan is the containment of China . When you 
contain a huge nation of 700 million people you are taking on 
a pretty good-sized job. V/ e have China contained to a certain 
extent in that we have bases in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, the 
nilippinea, ana Taiwan. To a great extent China is contained 
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as far as her expansion beyond her borders is concerned. The 
necessity of this containment might be questioned in that there 
is not one single combatant Chinese soldier on foreign soil. 

They do have a few labor troops in North Vietnam assisting in 
rebuilding bridges and other things that our bombers destroy. 

The United States, on the other hand, is maintaining somewhere 
around a million and a half troops on foreign soil. China 
might possibly think about containing the United States. I 
haven't seen any evidence of her attempts to do so yet. Once 
in a while you need to look at the other fellow's point of view. 

Another expression that we hear frequently is " leave it to 
the generals 11 or "let them run the war." This has a great deal 
of appeal rather than the President or the Secretary of State 
or some other civilian saying, "You bomb this or that bridge." 

So there is some sympathy for the proposal to leave it to the 
generals. But the generals are not supposed to do anything 
except to fight the wars they are told to fight. If they are 
told. to win a military victory in Vietnam, you can't blame the 
generals for trying to do it and for asking for whatever troops 
or supplies or other equipment they need. If the civilian por- 
tion of our government, which is supposed to have control over 
the military, decides that war is necessary, that it is in the 
national interest, then it is not appropriate for us to criti- 
cize the generals. However, to leave the decision to the gen- 
erals as to whether and how far we fight the war is, in my 
opinion, a surrender of the basic principle of our government 
that the civilian portion of the government has control over 
the military. 

In my part of the country my good friend Ed Keating is 
running for Congress as a peace candidate. He is being op- 
posed by a young lady whom most .of you know as Shirley Temple. 
Her entire program, as nearly as I have heard it, is, "leave 
it to the generals".'. Everything! 

At this point I would like to quote a public statement 
by the American Friends Service Committee, in 1954, thirteen 
years ago; "The American Friends Service Committee is pro-, 
foundly disturbed with the pressures for United States mili- 
tary involvement in Indo-China. On the basis of long Quaker 
experience in international service, we are convinced that 
nothing but disaster lies down this road. The destructiveness 
of modern war can produce nothing but hatred even among those 
on whose behalf the fighting is ostensibly undertaken, and 
hatred is no foundation upon which freedom and democracy can 
be built. W e urge our' fellow citizens to remember that the 
real victory for freedom in Indo-China as elsewhere depends on 
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winning the hearts and minds of the Indo-Chinese. This requires 
that America first understand the legitimate yearnings of the 
Asian people for independence and for a better standard of 
life." 



These are the fundamental issues in the present raging 
Indo-Chinese revolution and they are not issues that can he met 
by military threats. If one objective is to win hearts and 
minds, if this is the way to win the war in Indo-China, we lost 
it two years ago. 



Yesterday's paper contained an article which said we had 
dropped two hundred and forty thousand leaflets on a village in 
Vietnam stating that we were going to bomb this village again 
and again, and therefore the inhabitants of this village should 
defect to the Saigon government. This is a marvelous way to van 
hearts and minds. But you can possibly understand that while 
some of them may defect to the Saigon government, as nobody 
likes to be killed, how much loyalty they are going to give to 
the Saigon government after they have had,' their hearts and 
minds won by the dropping of bombs and napalm on the homes 
that they have occupied ever since they were born. Sometimes 
as I listen to the pronouncements of our government I am re- 
minded of Cato the Elder in the Roman Senate who ended every 
speech with the words "delenda est Carthago, » which means "we 
must win the cold war. M 
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ese Army the Saigon Army. AH 0 f our military people "report 
t -at the ELF and the North Vietnamese troops are the best that 
they have ever encountered. They are willing to fight to the 

gating Z ith inferlor equipment they give our people 
a very bad time._ We also hear that the Saigon Army does not 
want to fight ana they are called all sorts of uncomplimentary 
names. It aoesn t take much inductive reasoning to find out 
th ^ S . 1S .®°\, The ® ame peopie are Vietnamese fighting in 
OLE and m the North Vietnamese army as are fighting in the 
Sengon army. But the Viet Cong, the ELF, believe that they are 
J° r their country. Whether they are Communist or Com- 
munist-led or non-Communist or nationalist or something else 
^ere is one group that believes in what they are fighting for 
The Saigon Army does not believe in the Saigon government, does 

Terrill I t i S ° n , S0Vernl3erlt consequently the men de- 

sert at the rate of a hundred thousand men per year and they 

avoid combat whenever possible. So we Americans have taken 
over the war and are fighting in place of the Saigon Army be- 

* he ^ ^ believe in what it is supposed 

to oe - i gating for, which may appear to them as the per^et- 
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■nation of the power of a junta of generals who fought against 
the. Vietnam nation under the French. If the South Vietnamese 
people "believed they were fighting for the freedom of Vietnam, 
the South Vietnamese Army would "be just as good an army as the 
KLF. Since they outnumber the ELF about three to one they would 
very shortly establish the Saigon government in complete control 
of the entire nation. If they don't believe it, then it looks 
as though we are taking on the responsibility of supporting an 
unpopular dictatorship for an indefinite period. 

Tnere are many solutions and Senator Morton outlined some 
of them. If one falls into a deep well he doesn't save face 
by staying there. He gets out as gracefully as he can. I 
recommend that in Vietnam we get out as gracefully as we can. 

As to what we can do toward a solution, I think this group is 
in the process of doing it right now and many of you have been 
cuing it previously. Ag Norman Cousins says, "It is unpatri- 
otic and un-American to be silent about the unraveling of the 
American fiber in Vietnam." 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS / 

Question: What does the Admiral think of some intermediate 

solution where there would still b® an American presence in 
Vietnam instead of immediate withdrawal? 

Admiral True: Very probably it will be necessary to maintain 

some presence in Vietnam. Immsdiate withdrawal often results 
in a great deal of bloodshed, turmoil, and commotion. With- 
drawal, to be orderly most be gradual, perhaps by first with- 
drawing into enclaves and later withdrawing completely. It 
would be good to have some coalition government of tne ELF 
and representatives of the Buddhists and of the liberal 
elements of the present Saigon regime. I don't think it nec- 
essarily needs to include General Ky, in spite of his election 
landslide. I think that the entire election was a sop to 
American opinion in the hope that we would be gullible enough 
to swallow it, as a great many people have. 

Question: Would the Admiral give his opinion of the feasi- 

bility of a Magi not line type of defense of South Vietnam. 

Admiral True: The Maginot line didn't work very well in 

j ranee nor is it likely to in Vietnam because th© people can 
wander through tne jungles. Of course it is proposed* to 
practically remove the jungles. W e practically have re- 
moved th® jungles now by napaiming tnem and defoliating the 
orees. Still it is easy in th© dark to slip across. 
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They plan to put in detection apparatus but I think the 
alarm bell will be ringing every ten seconds and the people 
manning tne Maginot line will be darting back and forth and 
getting shot at as frequently as they are now. The line 
could be made if we want to put enough into it in time, con- 
struction, men and money. 

Question: Isn't the objective to involve China in this con- 

flict? 

Admiral True: 1 hav® feared this and I hav® no facts and I do 

not know the answer. It is rumored by many people that there 
is a contingent of persons in Washington wno want to provoke 
war with China with the thought that we can knock out their 
nuclear potential now while it is small. It is my belief that 
this is tne wrong approach and the wrong thing to do. White 
undoubtedly by conventional bombing we could delay the d®-~ 
velopment of nuclear capacity in China, I do not think we can 
destroy it but we would increase the enmity and the deter- 
mination of the Chinese eventually to/produce the hydrogen 
bomb with the means of delivery and to go ahead and use it as 
soon as they got it. 

Question: Is it possible that the report of the incident in 

the Tonkin Gulf was a curious report of something that never 
happened, since it was a silent attack, done in total dark- 
ness and there was no damage to the United States Eavy? 

Aomirai True: I have no direct knowledge of tne Tonkin Gulf 

incident but the report that appeared in the press immediately 
aroused my suspicion in that the report we made to the United 
Hations stated that in accordance with naval custom the de- 
stroyer Madder fired a warning shot across the bows of the 
Vietnamese torpedo boats. This is not in accordance with 
naval custom. Any shot fired at another man of war is a 
hostile shot and tne other man of war is entitled under the 
laws 02 justice, self defense and international law to reply 

! h t C A ! n ° t ‘ B ^ rther * the re P°rt made to the United Nations 
stated that these torpsdc vessels approached in attack form^ 
tion. All press news that I could assemble and Professor 
nice Franklin of Stanford University, spent a great deal of 
Vl « tn r * S ear nhi ng th® press on tnis subject, indicates that the 
ietnamese torpedo boats were astern of our destroyer This is 
“ *** ** destroyer can make th^ty-fiT 

-mots. Tne torpedos they have can make forty-five knots It 

X tW T r tMn f f0r a la “ Ch '‘ 4 ‘-Po£ ’over- 

take the destroyer vnich is free to maneuver. The destrovers 
were first invented as a reply to torpedo boats , not L vTcUms 
of torpedo boot, Odd, „ » oldti.e destroyer sH p ™ r j 
.o«ld worr y fry little about b,i». attacked by a^edo boat 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THAN VAN DIM 

FORMER AMBASSADOR MOM SOOTH VIETNAM TO THE UNITED STATES 
- DIRECTOR OF THE OVERSEAS VIETNAMESE BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION 
FREE LANCE WRITER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 



From a commitment of 3,164 "advisers" in 1961, the United 
States, in 1967, with half a million soldiers, a list of casu- 
alties nearing the 100,000 mark, is engaged in a full scale, if 
undeclared, war in Vietnam. The victory or defeat in this wax, 
the success or failure of the huge U. S. involvement which af- 
fects every Vietnamese from North to South, depends on the an- 
swer to this fundamental question: 

"Is the U. S. military presence accepted "by the majority 
of the Vietnamese people? Does it serve their national inter- 
ests or does it antagonize the Vietnamese society and destroy 
its fabric?" 

By order of importance, prestige and influence, the Viet- 
namese society was and is classified in the following order: 

SI, NONG, CONG, THUONG, BINH. 

First, the SI, or the community of scholars, intellectu- 
als, religious leaders. The government in Hanoi, the Preside 
ium of the National Liberation Front (NLF, usually called Viet 
Cong, V.C.) axe composed of intellectuals and descendants of 
well-known Vietnamese scholars, not proletarians. 

Second, the NONG: the peasants and the rural community. 

Third, the CONG or the workers and the industrialists. 

Fourth, the THUONG or the merchants and businessmen. 

Fifth. and last, the BINH or the military. In the history 
of Vietnam, old generals faded away as warriors to be remem- 
bered only as scholars and administrators. 

Let's examine now the two most important classes of the 
Viet nam ese society, the SI and the NONG, the intellectuals and 
the peasants, and find out how the wax and therefore the U. S. 
military presence, affects them. It is worth mentioning here 
that all Vietnamese believe, wrongly or rightly, that the U. S. 
directs and influences every aspect of Vietnamese life and all 
anti-government manifestations automatically turn into anti- 
American demonstrations. 
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1. The SI: This community, especially since after the 

September 3, 1967 , elections, is openly anti-war and anti- 
American. Mr. Richard Gritchfield, of the Washington Syen- 
ing Star, wrote from Saigon on September IS, 1967 : Th ® 

Vietnamese government and the U. S„ officials have been 
shocked by what they say is the growing bitterness, indif- 
ference and fence-sitting of the Vietnamese." Mr. Ward Just, 
of the Washington Post, wrote on January 22, 1967: f The heavy 

weight of the American presence and 'advisory effort', which 
has°become in fact a parallel government reaching down further 
into Vietnamese society, is producing a new colonialism dif-^ 
ferent in character but often similar in effect to the French „ 
A respected and well-known Vietnamese Journalist, writer, ^ 
Ph.D. in western education. Dr. Ton That Thien told Mr. Richard 
Harwood, correspondent of the Washington Post in Saigon: K -f _ 

the policies of the U. S. and the government of General Ky had 
popular support it would be evident to all. The people of 
this country would raise money and pay taxes to support the 
war. The young men of the country would do the fighting 
against the enemy. The peasants in the countryside would not 
help the Vietcong and would supply the intelligence needed to 
eliminate them. But we in Vietnam a^e doing none of those_ 
things. You are paying for the war and this regime, not the 
Vietnamese. You are fighting this war with American troops 
because tne Vietnamese soldiers will not fight. The peasants 
are helping tne Vietcong and they are not giving you the in- 
telligence you want. You are confronted with a society that 
opposes the present policies in the only way it can -- with 
passive resistance . * (Washington Post, July lb, 1967/ 
Analyzing the surprising success of lawyer Truong Dinh Dzu, 
the first runner up in the recent Presidential elections, she 
pro-government Saigon Post mentioned as one of the reasons 
for Mr. Dzu's success : "The undercurrent of chauvinism which 

is at the basis of the average Vietnamese man's suspicion of 
anything foreign. 8 The paper's editorial continued: "Let it 

be known here that wnen the French first were interested in 
Vietnam, they were called by our forefathers 'the devils of 
the West'. American presence here, however beneficent it 
may be for this nation in tne long range, is viewed with sus- 
picion and sometimes with resentment. Dzu was the only can- 
didate to forget mentioning the necessity of the U. S. pres- 
ence at the present juncture of this nation." (Saigon Post, 
September l4, 1967) 

As indicated by the Saigon Post, the suspicion of any- 
thing foreign is not the monopoly of the intellectuals but 
it is shared by the average Vietnamese as well. The Viet- 
namese are not xenophobic when it comes to the fields of 
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culture sad civilization. But as citizens of a small nation 
Sith a turbulent history of over 2,000 years, many of tnemspent 
in the fighting against foreign invasions ~ ^nes 0 , Mong ol: Ian, 

Jssuanese the Vietnamese cannot afford to trust a 

forSie? ISitically a»d .illfrily. M« * Hunt truth 
which 1« often forgotten. In A»ia and in Vietnam, it is na- 
tionalism and not communism which motivates man into action. I 
£ Soviet Union stationed 5 00,000 Russian troops in 

North Vietnam, my compatriots North of the l?th parallel wou a 
feel the same way, if not stronger, as the Vietnamese feel 
about the U. S. military presence in the South. I do not men- 
tion here Chinese troops instead, as the answer would be ob- 
vious to anyone who has an elementary knowledge of the history 
of Vietnam. The clearsighted and patriotic Americans who warn- 
ed this country not to embark in a land war in Asia, not to 
send to the Aslan jungles the fine _and brave American young men 
to do the job the Asian boys should do, these Americans n « 
only have the U - S. interests at heart but they also understand 
the' realities of Asia and Vietnam as well. 

Added to the escalation of the U. S. military commitment, 
the two regimes backed by the U. 3. and headed by two Catholic 
Presidents — President Ngo Dinh Diem from 195 1 * to 19b3 an* 
President-elect General Nguyen Van Thieu today — ha™ sup- 
pressed Buddhism, the majority religion /of Vietnam, , M * y ~ 

June 19bb civil war in Hue and Da Nang between the Buddhists 
and the military junta killed hundreds and left thousands of 
Buddhists in prison. Not long ago, on July 18. 19 b 7 , General 
Nguyen Van Tnieu declared an unnecessary war against the Bud- 
dhists by abolishing the 19b4 Buddhist Charter in the most ar- 
bitrary manner without the advice and consent of the General 
Assembly of the United Buddhist Church, the only qualified 
body to effect changes in the Charter. You may be surprised 
to know that in "free" and "democratic" South Vietnam, the 
majority religion operates under government-approved charter. 

2. The NONG or the community of peasants who represent 
ZQ$ of tne population. 

Tnis community suffers the most from the war. Nearly 2 
million of them nave already become wandering, aimless, hope- 
less refugees in strange cities and in stranger settlements. 

They are taken away from their villages, from their pagodas, 
from the tombs of their ancestors, from their loyal compan- 
ions: the buffaloes, from the familiar trees, from the quiet 

rivers from all that which represent to them life, the cos- 
mos, the universe, their past, their present and their future. __ 
Those who remain behind in insecure hamlets are still oppressed. 
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are still poor and are landless. Despite repeated promises 
from successive Saigon governments, land reforms have. never 
been carried out. There have teen at least four distinct land 
reforms on paper over the last decade tut none of these was im- 
plemented. Just an example: While President Kgo Dinh Diem re- 

gime expropriated 457,000 hectares (2.47 acres per hectare) or 
over one million acres and while the French government back in 
pqtjg returned to South Vietnam 246,000 hectares of formerly 
French-owned land, until last year only 248,000 hectares had 
teen redistributed (AID Report in tne Congressional Record of 
March 10, 1966 ). Stated in the simplest terms, the land re- 
form problem is the following: The Vietcong tell the peasants 

that the land they till is theirs and that they will get more 
after victory, whereas the South Vietnamese governments have 
been trying to arrange for them to purchase the land from its 
owners on easy terms. As the result, the peasants, being 
practical, believe that a Soutn Vietnamese government's vic- 
tory is not to their advantage. It is only natural then that 
they do not welcome the government troops in their areas. They 
suspect that under the soldiers' cover, the absentee landlord 
will return and seize the land. What they suspect happened 
only too often. Even General Ky admitted that "the communists 
were closer to the people's yearnings for social justice and 
an independent national life than his own government" (James 
Res ton. The Hew York Times, September 1, 1965 )- Laud reforms, 
obviously the most important f eature\in any decent government 
in South Vietnam, cannot, however, be carried out in a satis- 
factory manner by governments whose members own lands and are 
acquiring more and more. 

Except in a few privileged cases, the workers, the busi- 
nessmen, the soldiers below the rank of major and captain do 
not benefit much from the present situation mainly because of 
government officials' corruption and inflation. The U. S. 
commitment is therefore regarded by many Vietnamese as being 
geared only to a tiny minority of the population, the less 
respected. The U. S. cannot do much if it wants to change the 
situation with the present Vietnamese structxire unless it takes 
over tne whole country with one million soldiers and hundreds 
of thousands of civilian administrators. 

I do not believe that the war, which has its roots in the 
political and social conditions in South Vietnam and not in 
Peking or Moscow, can be won under the present conditions and 
political and social climate unless by victory one means the 
total destruction of Vietnam. How can it be won when the in- 
crease in the U. S. military commitment provokes an equivalent 
increase in anti-war and anti-American feelings, an equivalent 
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ascendency in inflation and corruption and a deeper dislocation 
of the fabric of tne Vietnamese society? The Americanization 
of the military war (General Thieu himself has asked the U. S. 
to do more fighting in his Meet tne Press interview on Sept- 
ember 10, IS 67 ) and- the Americanization of the pacification, 
which gradually leads to the colonization of Vietnam, cannot 
help but aggravate an already critical situation. Nor can^the 
war be won by "bombing North Vietnam back -to the stone age or 
by building a barrier along the 17th parallel. Some people 
think: that the surest way to win is to invade North i ietnam wit 
one million TJ. S. troops. But then I am sure, the Chinese will 
move into the conflict. 



It is important to remember that the war started in South 
Vietnam and is still very much there. At the present moment 
at best, one can say tnat the war has reached a stalemate and 
there is no light at tne end of the tunnel. How one can see 
the 'Light at tne end of the tunnel when one does not know how 
long the tunnel is? The tunnel in Vietnam may reach as far as 
Peking and Moscow. 



What is then left to be done but to find the way to nego- 
tiate for the end of the war. This, I believe, is the often- 
repeated official position of the V. S. 



When it comes to negotiations, one basic question poses 
itself: "Who is to negotiate with whom?" 

I believe negotiations can take place between Hanoi and 
Washington if and wnen the TJ. S. unconditionally stops the 
bombing of North Vietnam. At the present time, I do not think 
the TJ. S. is willing to do so. But even if Hanoi and Washing- 
ton come to the conference table, because the problem is in the 
South as I said earlier, nothing meaningful could be accomplish- 
ed unless negotiations can be arranged among the principal bel- 
ligerents in the South. They are the Bn? (Vietcong; and the 
non-NLF . Who truly represent tne non-NIF population? Certain- 
ly not the present military junta which has been recently legit- 
imized through an election. Even those who believe (and I ao 
not) that the September 3 rd, 1967, elections were reasonably 
"free" and "fair" have to admit that the Thieu-Ky ticket rep- 
resents only one-third of tne non-NIF population. The election 
which excludes the most popular candidates. General Duong Van 
Minh (Big Minh) and Dr. Au Truong Thanh, former Economic Min- 
ister, who a few days ago was brutally narassed by. the Saigon 
police. An election which bans from tne race candidates from 
the Buddhists and the labor-unions cannot be considered a 
valid one. As for the irregularities during the voting, these 
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are too long for me to enumerate all details here. I would 
like simply to quote Mr. Yu Tien Huan, Cnief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and Chairman of the Central Elections Committee. 
Mr. Huan, a respected jurist said on September 13 in Saigon 
that "the results recorded in the minutes (of the government) 
often completely differ from the figures sent to Saigon through 
the Post Office" (Saigon Post, September l4, 1967). 

Since 19b4, the Buddhists and the liberal Catholics in 
South Vietnam have proposed the formation of an interim civil- 
ian government composed of representatives of religious and 
political groupings. Such a government would organize the 
election of a government representative enough to negotiate 
with the NIP for the ending of hostilities, with Hanoi for the 
withdrawal of North Vietnam troops and with Washington for the 
withdrawal of tne U. S. troops. The withdrawal of 1. S. and 
North Vietnam troops would be effected under the control and 
supervision of the International Control Commission in the 
true spirit of the 1954 Geneva Agreements. Mr. Nguyen Huu Tho, 
President of the NLP, stated on August 28 , 19&7. that the "NLP 
will extend its cooperation even to/those having participated 
in the Ngo Dinh Diem administration with the exception of Gen- 
eral Thieu and General Ky." 

The "elections" September 3 rd, 1967. have brought hack to 
power the same military caste. The Buddhists and the liberal 
Catholics, the students and the nationalist Vietnamese will 
continue to struggle for the implementation of the proposal 
for an interim civilian government. In the meantime, and in 
order to create a better political climate, I would suggest 
the following steps : 

1 . A de-escalation of the bombing of both North and South 
Vietnam and a limitation in the "search and destroy* military 
operations conducted by the U. S. troops. 

2. A solemn affirmation of the U. S. intentions in South 
Vietnam through a treaty between South Vietnam and the U. S. 
fixing the number of U. S. troops, their status and the status 
of the U. S. bases. This treaty, which should he ratified by 
both the U. S. and South Vietnam Congresses, is, however, tem- 
porary. It will terminate itself with the future agreements 
for the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam reached among all 
parties concerned. 

I aia afraid, with time, these proposals and suggestions 
which may sound radical now to some may become obsolete to- 
morrow. Per naps there is a great deal of wisdom in the state- 
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meat on the U. S. Senate floor on October 19, 19bb, by Sena- 
tor George D. Aiken, of Vermont, to the effect that the Pres- 
ident of the U. S. unilaterally declare that the U. S. has 
achieved a military victory, and that this unilateral declare 
tion would herald the resumption of political warfare as the 
dominant theme in Vietnam. 

After all, to many, the war in Vietnam has become a stats 
of mind, an obsession. To me, the war taking place in my home- 
land is in every respect a tragedy of great magnitude, in all 
tragedies, there are no villains, there are only victims. And 
this is no time for accusations, for recriminations, anger and 
frustration. This is the time for sober thoughts and quick 
actions, before it is too late. 

QUESTIONS ABU ANSWEBS 

Questions In 1954 according to tne Geneva Agreements it was 
expected tnat all of Vietnam would De united under one Govern- 
ment,. How do you feel that the suggestion you are now making 
would meet with the approval of ho CM MinhT It was also sny 
understanding that the HU felt that Ho Chi Minh had let them 
down. 

Mr. 3Dinh: On the 28tn of August the president of the HLB 1 pro- 

posed the cooperation of all people except General Thieu and 
General Xy. If what you imply is true, that the Viet Cong 
would be afraid Hanoi would sell them out, that is one reason 
more why the United States should make an attempt at nego- 
tiation with elements in the South. 

Many people think the VC are faceless, not a real orga- 
nization but directed from Hanoi and if someone there pushed 
a button they would go away. That argument is wrong because 
it negates the whole history of the Vietnamese nation. The 
South is new territory, settled in the eighteenth century. 
Therefore the people there have an emotional problem of uni- 
fication because they are very much afraid the North will trick 
them into a situation. The reason why the South Vietnamese 
Government is so unpopular is because it is dominated by 
Northerners. The NLP has the real make-up of the society of 
the South. There is no such complete unity between Hanoi and 
the Eront. There is unity in ambition but not in politics. 

Question: How may a free and fair election be achieved in 

South Vietnam? 

Mr. Uinh: We are not going to invite the President of the 

2 ? 




Jnited States to send people to supervise.' Why should we ask 
ioreigaers? For the election to "be free and fair requires? 

(1) that the people are willing to vote. W e should not put 
pressure on them. This can occur because an interim Govern- 
ment does not control the future, therefore the voter does not 
feel ne must be loyal to the government in power in order to 
keep nis job. The interim government therefore provides a 
condition which does not force people to vote. (2) W e should 
not exclude the people who are neutralist or Communist but 
the Communist Party should register as such. If it does not 
do so the election of Communist candidates would be invalid 
when discovered. 



Question: In view of the large number of votes against Ey 

v/hat is the problem of uniting the anti-Ey groups? 

Mr Dish: The questioner does not understand the situation 

in Vietnam, whicn is like a glass of water from the pond — 
if you keep 3tirring it you see much dirt. But if you let 
the glass stand the dirt falls and the water looks clear. 

The Vietnamese society has been stirred for 25 years. All 
the division is like dirt, in the water. The only force which 
can combine the political forces is the Buddhist force. Fur- 
thermore , there is a cynicism among political people. They 
don t believe the elections will be free and fair. 

Question: If the United States presence is withdrawn, why 

won't Communist China come in to fill the vacuum? 



Mr. Dinh: When the Chinese nave been trying to come in for 

three thousand years I see no reason why they would succeed 
now. The Vietnamese continue to oppose the Chinese politically 
and militarily. But do not, make the mistake of thinking that 
the Vietnamese are anti-Chinese, period. The Vietnamese do 
not hate the political and military Chinese as much as they 
nate the Japanese or the French, but the Vietnamese oppose any 
foreign political and military domination. The Chinese have " 
a iong history of such domination. Culturally we have a lot 
o admiration for the Chinese and culturally may even be pro-' 

0 nines 0 * 
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THE HONORABLE MARE I NEE S. ECC1ES 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 
SAIT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

FORMERLY CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 



The Kosygin visit to this country has given us all cause to 
seriously think about the Soviet Union, our relationship to it, 
and the relationship of "both of us to the greater and more com- 
pelling world problems. Upon the solution of these problems 
hangs the survival of both the United States and Russia, and 
perhaps the world. A s Senator Fulbright so aptly stated: 

11 America is showing signs of that arrogance of power which has 
afflicted, weakened, and in some cases destroyed great nations 
in the past." Never before has there been such valid reason for 
the fears that beset us. Never before has there been Reason to 
feel that the human race was speeding along the road to possible 
oblivion. 

The most important issue before the country today is our 
involvement in Vietnam. It affects every facet of our lives and 
our relationship to the rest of the world. Are the sacrifices 
imposed justified by the stakes of warT What are the reasons 
and justification, if any, for our involvement in Vietnam? 

For the past twenty years our government has believed that 
communism intends to conquer the world — by force, if persua^- 
sion does not succeed — and that it is the duty of the United 
States to save the world from that fate. The American picture 
of aggressive communism is unreal. 

The President believes that aggressive monolithic groups 
are making war in South Vietnam. Under the Truman Doctrine of 
Containment, communism has continued to spread. It has advanced 
through revolutions rather than by military aggression. But 
while communism has been advancing, the power of Russia over the 
communist world has been waning. It is evident that communism 
is not a monolithic world power. Russia has its differences 
with the Yugoslavs. The Chinese and Russians have conflicts of 
national interest which override communism. The threat of a 
united communist world does not exist. National rivalries 
divide the communist states as well as democracies. 

It is apparent that communist countries are as intensely 
nationalist as others. They crave independence and resent in- 
terference. They will fight against domination — from whatever 
source: either capitalist or other communist country. 
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Based on the following reports by McNamara it is apparent 
we are making little progress after three years of fighting and 
cannot win a decisive victory: 

In 1964 - "McNamara told Congress that the U.S. hopes 
to withdraw most of its troops from Vietnam 
"before the end of 1965-" 

In 1965 _ He said, "It will he a long war." 

In October, 1966 - He said, "I see no reason to expect 
any significant increase in the 
level of the tempo of operations in 
South Vietnam." 



Communist strength in South Vietnam has increased from 
120,000 in January, 1965, to an estimated 298,000 at present. 
However, North Vietnam has committed only one-fifth of their 
regular ' army. Based on the estimate that guerillas must he 
outnumbered four to one, the communists have more than match- 
ed the American buildup to 476,000 now. It is no wonder^that 
General Westmoreland claims he needs five additional U. S. 
divisions: more than 200,000 men. 



Tuesday the press reported General ^an Thieu said: "We 
have not enough Allied soldiers which we need to win the war. 
W e need a big amount of troops to be everywhere, to do many 
iobs at the same time." At this time the President might re- 
consider his September, 1964, statement: "We don't want our 

American boys to do the fighting for Asian boys. W e don_t 
want to get involved... and get tied down m a land war m 
Asia." 



During the past two years Russia has added to the enemy 
arsenal in South Vietnam rockets, artillery, heavy mortars , 
automatic infantry weapons and flame throwers, while in E °vth 
Vietnam she has supplied planes and anti-aircraft guns. She 
is reported to be supplying 75$ of all military supplies and 
has said she will continue to furnish all military aid neces- 
sary. The Chinese are furnishing part of the small arms, 
clothing and food, and have said they will assist North Viet- 
nam with troops whenever requested to do so. Both countries 
have indicated they would enter the war, if necessary, to keep 
the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong from being defeated, 
is Quite apparent that neither Russia or China are willing for 
the United States to achieve a victory over the communists and 
to establish a powerful military base on the mainland of Asia. 
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'Our foreign aid since World War II 1ms "been $128 "billion 
$91 "billion in economic aid and $37 "billion in military aid 
W ith dubious results in many instances. The United States is 
sledged to defend 43 countries under specific treaties and 
agreements . In addition, a commitment to stop aggression covers 
all the countries in the Middle East, and any country where the 
U. S. has a military base is promised support. 

While we've been spending tens of billions abroad, our^ 
cities are exploding in violent protest as a result of our in- 
justice, and neglect, and failure to meet unfulfilled promises 
of the "Great Society". Our total estimated Yietnam and for- 
eign aid budget this year is $30 billion; whereas, the Great 
Society budget is approximately 40$ of that amount — $12.5 
billion — which is half of what we spend in Yietnam alone. 

Senator Percy says: "If we continue to spend $66 million 

a day trying to save the 16 million people of South Yietnam 
while leaving the plight of 20 million ’urban poor in our own 
country unresolved — then I think we have our priorities ter- 
ribly confused." 

Public and Congressional reaction relative to our worlds 
wide involvement, especially in Yietnam, is forcing the ■Ad- 
ministration to reconsider its role as world policeman. 

The horrible Yietnam debacle, tragic as it is, may yet be 
a blessing in disguise if it forces us to recognize our stag- 
gering failures at home. Runaway crime, delinquency, the riots 
in our cities, loss of respect for law and order, snd the re- 
bellion of frustrated youth — all spring in pent from this. 

Ho wonder Russia had this to s sy about the U. S. : Only in 

mockery can the word 'free' be applied to a society which can- 
not provide tolerable living conditions and democratic rights 
to a considerable part of its population." 

It is tragic that the most powerful country in the world, 
with 6$ of its population and producing 40$ of its wealth, 
should have lost the respect of most of the world. The world, 
with few exceptions, would like us to leave Vietnam. The con- 
tinued confidence and good relation with Japan, our greatest 
asset in Asia, is dependent upon our getting out of Vietnam. 

The same is true with all the Western European governments and 
our friends in Latin America. W e cannot survive, no matter how 
powerful we are, in a world without friends. 

With these disastrous effects on the nation to continue 
our ruthless pursuit in Vietnam is madness. To withdraw is 
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prestige of the most powerful nation on earth to he hogged down 
in a war which it is neither able to win nor can afford to lose? 
This is the real issue which is presented by the argument of 
prestige." We should he less interested in saving face and 
more interested in saving lives. It is possibly not easy for a 
proud nation to admit it has blundered, but throughout history 
great men and nations have gained stature by so doing. 

Getting out of Vietnam will enable us to re-establish a 
friendly relationship with Russia and thereby bring about a 
balance of power in the world, which would tend to deter any 
aggressive policy on the part of China. So long as we are in 
Vietnam, Russia and China consider us their enemy. Kosygin 
made this crystal clear in his statement before the United 
Nations end in his conference with Johnson at Glassboro. 

We should also recognize China diplomatically and open our 
doors to trade and travel and help bring her into the United 
Rations. We should no longer ignore one-fourth of the world's 
population as though it did not exist. 

In conclusion: What can ve expect from the stricken Viet- 

namese nation but hatred, deep and abiding? Their farms and 
villages have been laid waste, their families scattered to the 
winds. Their husbands and sons are dead, maimed or missing. 

And children, orphaned and grotesquely burned, have been seen 
running through the rubble in packs . 

We can never blot out the deed which stands as a testimony 
of man's inhumanity to man. IT or can we really make amends for 
the enormity of our crime against these people, who know us not, 
but whom we have chosen to save from communism. 

But we can try. We can make a beginning. And, in con- 
science, how can that beginning, be less than immediate with- 
drawal of our evil presence, because that is what it has prov- 
ed to be in the lives of the Vietnamese. And we can humbly, 
with vigor, and never ceasing, do everything in the power of a 
rich and repentant nation to heal, and rebuild, and reassure. 

The Vietnamese will never forget us, and it is to be hoped 
that we will never forget the Vietnamese. Because it is this 
Vietnam tragedy which has shown us ourselves as others see us: 
a nation to be feared instead of loved, flushed with pride and 
sure of omnipotence. An arrogant nation, not qualified to 
handle power wisely. 

While the hour is late, it is not yet impossible to turn 
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the page .■ Men snd nations have nrnde nev. r beginnings before. And 
out of defeat, there has often come victory — and what a vic- 
tory it could be for this nation, so bountifully endowed — to 
reverse its image, make itself loved and admired and revered, 
so that it could stand forth before the emerging peoples around 
the globe, as an example of what they might wish to become. 

But the road is long — and we must win much forgiveness. 

So let us begin. 

J 

QUESTIONS AID ANSWERS 



Question: In th® light of the President's 19b4 platform in 

which he stated that we should not get involved in the Vietnam 
‘>ax 5 what do you think is the motivation behind his changing 
that opinion? 



Mr. Eccles: I would life to find out myself. After many years 

in the House, as leader in the Senate and as President for the 
balance of President Kennedy's term, he is reputed to be pos- 
sibly the smartest, most knowledgeable politician we have ever 
had. It appears that based on th® present poll with reference 
to Vietnam, we will have to put him in another category. I am 
sure that he has oeen greatly influenced hy the military and by 
the State Department. Mr. Rusk ms Assistant Secretary there 
during Mr. Acneson‘s time and Mr. Dulles came right along after 
that, and of course tne concept in those days was to quarantine 
Communism. Those views have been carried over into the present 
time and hav© heavily influenced th® President. Ha didr' : t 
realise, and I doubt if the military did, th© problem they were 
undertaking. I am sure that they never imagined that they were 
going to be bogged down in the situation that now exists in 
Vietnam. It would be my view that if they had it to do over we 
would not be in th® situation we ar® now in. 



Questions Because of oux highly developed and complex economy 
are we not more vulnerable than China or the U.S.3.R.T 



Mr. Eccles: We certainly are more vulnerable than Russia and 

much more vulnerable than Cnina. I understand that about s«xty- 
five percent of our population lives in what we call "spread" 
cities along the seacoast. Russia has few large cities” in re- 
lation to its population and China has fewer in relation to its 
population than Russia has. So if we are speaking of an atomic 
war w e are much more vulnerable. However, I think an atomic war 
would destroy civilization. I don't think there is not any 
chance of some people surviving but our system, our government 
our society, our productive facilities, our type of governments 
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could not survive an atomic war at all. 



I think one of the possible reasons we nave been a little 
cautious about Haiphong is because we know the Russians toa 
very powerful Ravy in the Pacific. Tnat is where most of their 
■Dover is and I understand they have more submarines than we 
have. They nave specialized in submarines. They have many 
SfSic submarines and we would have a hard time if we should 
sink Russian ships. We have not declared war. There is a free- 
dom of seas and Russia has a perfect freedom as every other 
country does to come into Haiphong. If we were to blockade 
Haiphong without declaring war and sink vessels we would reallj 
be at war with the world. 

Question: Would you give a short message that economists and 

businessmen could use to disabuse people of the idea that war 
contracts give prosperity and help to raise our economic level. 

Mr Eccles: To admit that we have to fignt a war killing tens 
of tnousands of Vietnamese as well as our own boys in order to 
have prosperity in our country is to me an admission of the 
greatest incompetency and gives us no justification for what we 
brag about as our great democratic capitalist society. Jtl ® 
needs within our own country — tne urban renewal of our cities, 
our schools, dealing witn our crime problems — can take tens 
of billions of dollars. W e nave many friends in tne world in 
tne Latin American countries and elsewhere. To these we could 
divert our productive facilities and our manpower for the pur- 
pose of aid instead of aggression. 
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LETTER PROM BRIGADIER GENERAL SAMUEL D. GRIFFITH, II 
U.S. MARINE CORPS, RETIRED 



September 25, 1967 

San Francisco, California 



Dear Mr. Niles , 

I regret that ray scheduled trip to the Far East makes it 
impossible for me to attend the Washington Meeting of BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES MOVE FOR VIETNAM PEACE. 

I heartily endorse the objectives of your organization so 
clearly set forth in your Open Letter to the President printed 
in the New York Times on May 28, 1967. 

Mr. Chairman, our country is indeed troubled. American 
casualties in the Vietnam War are increasing at an alarming 
rate. In one t tires- day period last week more than 400 U.S. 
Marines were killed or wounded at Con Thien, a position on the 
border of the so-called demilitarized zone in Vietnam. There 
the Viet Cong used artillery, heavy mortars, and rockets. 

This bombardment was no isolated incident but the scale of it 
is a grim portent of the future. It is high time for the Amer- 
ican people to ask bluntly, "For what purpose are Americans 
still being killed and maimed in Vietnam?" W 0 , of course, 
know the official answers to this question. We have heard 
them countless times but the situation today requires some- 
thing more than tne tired cliches of the Secretary of State. 

What is imperatively demanded is a positive policy de- 
signed to end the fighting in Vietnam so that those unhappy 
people who have not known peace for two decades may once again 
enjoy it and so that we may stop expending lives, blood, en- 
ergy, and resources In an area which is not of critical* Im- 
portance either to our national security or to our strategic 
position in the Far East. 

Despite optimistic statements to the contrary, the end 
of tne Vietnam War is not yet in sight. Indeed, the chances 
for a peaceful settlement grow daily more remote as the Ad- 
ministration stubbornly persists in its desperate determi- 
nation to force Ho Chi Minh to negotiate. Let us ask whether 
further Americanization of the war and its progressive es- 
calation toward a confrontation with China is the way to per- 
suade Hanoi to talk peace. This is, however, precisely the 
policy which the Administration pursues. It is, in my opinion, 
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as 



I believe it is in yours, a disastrous policy. 



If we really want negotiation, we must begin to^de- 
escalate the war rather than continue to escalate. The ob- 
vious action we can take, and I believe should take and at 
once, is to cease bombing Hanoi. Even were we to obliterate 
North Vietnam completely, the guerrilla war in the South would 

continue . 



Our bombing of the North does not and cannot, as Hr. 
McNamara has testified, stop tne flow of the relatively smal 
tonnage required to sustain guerrilla war in South /ietnam.^ 



Why is it not possible for America, the most powerful 
nation in the world, to take a first step toward what practi- 
cally everybody in the world except Mao Tse Tung wants? 



If a strategy proves unproductive, it is the first re- 
sponsibility of a commander to change it. "But how long are 
we going to have to wait? 

How long would a business man wait to change a manifest- 
ly wrong policy? Not long, or he would soon be out of busi- 
ness. I am not suggesting that our country is going out of 
business, but it is now beginning to be hurt both in body and 
in spirit. And, who stands to reap the benefits of our mis- 
guided strategy? None other than Moscow and Peking. 

Surely respect for our President both at home and abroad 
would not diminish should he take a first positive step which, 
hopefully, could lead us eventually out of this costly morass 
into which we daily sink deeper and deeper. 

Finally, Sir, I want to congratulate you, Mr. Willens, 
and your Executive Committee for organizing "Business Execu- 
tives Move for Vietnam Peace" and again to express my regret 
that I cannot be with you. 



Sincerely, 



Brigadier-General Samuel D. Griffith II 
U.S. Marine Corps, Retired 



Note: This message was read over long-distance telephone by 

General Griffith to Mr. Niles and recorded by his secretary on 
September 25, 19b7. Permission was given by General Griffith 
to release it publicly. 
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BATA ABOUT THE SPEAKERS 



dav, C v^! nCy ^ ™ DIM Was active **a student 

days in the Vietnamese nationalist cause. Later he fought 

against the French as a senior officer in the Liberal Army 
°f Vietnam irom 19 5 4 until 19b4 he was in the Foreign Ser- 
vice of Vietnam and served in Asia, later America and Africa 
f St d 'Affaires and Acting Ambassador of' 

South Vietnam in the United States. H e resigned and became 
a journalist and lecturer and Director for the United States 
and Canada of the Overseas Vietnamese Buddnist Association. 

The Honorable HARRIOT. 3. ECCLES, a financier and busi- 
ness executive with wide interest and experience in business 
and government. He is chairman of tne First Security C 0 rZ 
° rat ^ on of ^ alt 13116 Cl ty, Utah and of tne Utah Construction 
Board 2^ “ Pany °{ San JWiseo. H e was chairman of the 
iqUK d 2 '■ TOVeraors of tne federal Reserve System from 193 b to 

195 S “ ilr ? « tr t Coamiission on M ™ey and Credit from 
195S to 19bl. He is a trustee of the American Assembly of 

on U^iJed St T t rSi - y i aild B a “ ember ° f tne Hational Committee 
on United States— Cnina delations. 

Brigadier General SAMUIL D. GRIFFITH II United <?+ + 
Marine Corps, H 8tl rod, served In P„ in"! S spefL 
Chinese, has studied the writings of Mao T s0 Tung and tr-n* 
;f e * * nto E ^lish Mao's book on guerrilla warfare . He" was" 
ounded in action. He is now on the staff of the Stanford 
Research Institution, Stanford, California. 4 

from Kentf° n0ra ' bl9 B - M0M0N * United State. Senator 

° Kentucky, was a business executive before entering gov- 

and politlcal life. In World War II he com 
manded three warships. In 1953 he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State. In l 95 b he was elected to the SenaS 

•md2f th Sn R C 2 m&n 2 tnS Republican National Committee 
™ f 2 Eepubllcan Senatorial Campaign Committee. H e was 
permanent chairman of tne l 9 b4 Republican National Convention. 

Rear Admiral ARNOLD E. TRUE, United States Naw ReMv.d 
tes served in the United States Asiatic Fleet in TZ’fS £ 2 
commanded the USS Hammann and two Destroyers in Wortd 
and was on the Staff of the Commander-In-Chief of 
States Atlantic Fleet between 1944 and 194b' He 2 ^ 2 

-ny decorations. During the Battl^f Stay 

Whl 2 necassltated h is retirement in 1946. Since 
Col^ge! " een ?r ° feSSOr ° f Ma teorology at San Jose sSte 
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